under separate organizations, but with their accounts and management subject to the supervision and control of the parent company. These branch lines cost the Union Pacific nearly $42,000,000. Most of them reported annual deficits, which were covered out of earnings of the main line, or carried as floating debt; but President Adams justified the acquisition of them on the ground that, by acting as feeders, they added to the revenue of the main line at least $5,000,000 a year. Without their help, he said, the company would not have been able to meet even its fixed charges.1
Between 1880 and 1890, the financial condition of the road, notwithstanding the able management of President Adams, grew worse rather than better, owing partly to the inability of the company to fund the floating debt created in large part by extensions and purchases of branch lines; partly to diminished freight receipts from the transportation of an increased quantity of law-grade commodities, and partly to intensified competition for transcontinental business.2 As a result of these unfavorable
1  This statement was confirmed by the testimony of witnesses examined by the U.S. Pacific Railway Commission of 1888. The report of  the Commission characterized the administration of President Adams as honest, intelligent, and skillful.
2  In explaining this competition, the president said, in his annual report for 1884: " Not only has the Rio Grande been completed to Og-den, making, in connection with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6